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Great Britain imported honey to 
the value of nearly $14,000 during the 
month of September. 





Mrs. and Eugene Secor, of 
Forest City, Iowa, made us a very pleas- 
ant call recently. They just missed 
being at the Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ 
Convention held in Chicago on Oct. 18 
and 19, the report of which we close in 
this number of the Bee JouRNAL. Mr. 
Secor is well known throughout the 
apiarian literary world on account of his 
poetical as well as other interesting pro- 
ductions. 


-_— / 





Father Langstroth has written 
his autobiography for Gleanings, which 
will be published in serial form, begin- 
ning with the number for Oct. 15th. 
The series tellin an interesting manner 
about “‘ his early boyhood, experiences, 
and tendencies; short sketches of his 
college life, how he became interested in 
the study of bees, the circumstances 
which led to his invention that revolu- 
tionized bee-keeping, with here and 
there interesting reminiscences, charm- 





ingly told, of noted bee-keepers of the 
early days.” 

If you want to take advantage of this 
opportunity to read about the life of 
Father Langstroth, you can do so by 
sending us $1.75 for both the Bex 
JOURNAL and Gleanings one year. You 
cannot afford to miss this chance to get 
the best bee-literature at a nominal 
price. 





A Correction.—On page 598, of 
last week’s BEE JOURNAL, in Dr. Miller’s 
answer to the question whether the eggs 
in an impregnated queen are different 
from those of a virgin, we made him 
say, ‘‘ Not while in the apiary.” Read 
ovary in place of ‘‘ apiary,” and you will 
see that the Doctor is still able to write 
sensibly. It was all our fault. 





Charles E. Parks, Secretary 
and Treasurer of the G. B. Lewis Co., of 
Watertown, Wis., spent some weeks last 
month in California. While in Oakland, 
Calif., he visited J. W. McClymonds, city 
Superintendent of schools. Twenty 
years ago Mr. Parks and the latter gen- 
tleman taught schools in one of the 
Western States, and they roomed to- 
gether and nightly swapped stories. To- 
day, Mr. Parks is a wealthy man, he 
being one of the owners of a large bee- 
hive and box factory. He has valuable 
patents on boxes, and is negotiating to 
establish a factory for making fruit- 
boxes in California. 
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Bees Flying ina Circle, Etc. 
—Mr. A, K. Osborn, of Elk City, Nebr., 
on Oct. 16, 1892, sent the following 
questions: 


1. I noticed my bees flying in a circle 
around their hives last week, in the 
afternoon when it is warm. What are 
they trying todo? I had only a few 
dees until last spring. 

2. What is good to keep those little 
worms out of the comb honey after it is 
put into the case ? A. K. OsBorN. 


Mr. J. A. Green replies to the above 
questions thus: 


1. Bees like to go out for exercise or 
a ‘‘ play spell” just as well as human 
beings do. Young bees for their first 
flights, or old ones if they have been 
confined to the hive for a time, act as 
you describe. 

2. Kill the worms by burning sulphur, 
as has been described in these columns. 
Better keep Italians, and not have any 
worms in your honey. J. A. GREEN. 


On page 456, Mr. Osborn will find 
how Mr. Doolittle fumigates comb 
honey. We have published various 
methods for ridding comb honey of 
worms, during the past month or so. It 
pays to read each number of the BEE 
JOURNAL carefully, as we cannot afford 
to occupy space with repetitions of sim- 
ple methods and directions. 





The Work Done by Bees is 
simply wonderful—like everything else 
about these interesting insects. In order 
to collect a single pound of clover honey 
it has been estimated that they must 
deprive 62,000 clover blossoms of their 
nectar. Todo this the 62,000 flowers 
must be visited by an aggregate of 
3,750,000 bees; or, in other words, to 
collect this pound of honey one bee must 
make 3,750,000 trips from and to the 
hive. As bees are known to fly for 
miles in quest of suitable fields of opera- 
tion, itis clear that a single ounce of 
honey may represent millions of miles 
of travel. 

What some specimens of humanity 
need, is to imitate the bee a little more 
in the line of its energy and ‘‘ get there” 





characteristics. It never pays to mope, 
or idle away time. There is plenty of 
work for all, if only each one will find 
out for himself or herself the particular 
duties that he or she can do, and ought 
todo. Many avenues of usefulness are 
as yet unexplored, and simply await the 
opportunity to yield their hidden treas- 
ures to the one who will put forth the 
necessary effort to discover and appro- 
priate them. 





Ventilation and Wintering. 
—Mrs. P. Lattner, of Worthington, 
Iowa, asks the following questions: 


1. I wish to know if the ventilation 
given bees in the honey season through 
the entrance would be too much for bees 
packed in chaff hives, or bees put into 
the cellar. 

2. Also, which is the more profitable, 
wintering in chaff hives or in the cellar? 

Mrs. P. LATTNER. 


Prof. Cook, of Agricultural College, 
Mich., replies to the foregoing questions 
thus: 


1. In the honey season, an opening 
the whole width of the hive, at least one 
foot long, I think none too much. I 
would not wish so much in winter, were 


I to winter the bees out-doors. J should 
restrict the entrance—at least to 4 
inches—even in using a chaff hive. In 
addition to this, I should keep this en- 
trance from clogging by preventing the 
ice or snow from forming or blowing 
over it, and by occasionally brushing 
out the dead bees, by use of a bent wire. 
In the cellar, qn the other hand, I 
should prefer to have the entire opening 
unclosed; and if in addition I could 
raise the hive up from the bottom-board, 
so that dead bees would never clog the 
opening, 1 should be pleased. 


2. I prefer the cellar—a good one—te 
chaff hives. First, I think it more re- 
liable; second, in the long run it is 
certainly cheaper, and it makes it un- 
necessary to have the large, heavy 
hives. I am aware, however, that many 
of our best and most successful bee- 
keepers think differently. He is not 
wise who shuts his ears against the 
voice of success. Each person must de- 
cide for himself. I think, however, that 
in Iowa and Michigan the weight of 
opinion favors cellar-wintering of bees. 

A. J. Cook. 
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Mr. Allen Pringle, of Selby, 
Ont., has been appointed as Superin- 
tendent of the Canadian honey depart- 
ment at the World’s Fair, to be held 
here next year. The Canadian Bee 
Journal, in its issue for October 15th, 
says this concerning this very popular 
appointment: 


Out of the large number of Canadian 
bee-keepers among whom mediocrity is 
not known, it would not have been diffi- 
cult to select many very competent men 
for the position; but it was a difficult 





active in their discharge ;, and it is safe 
to say that all who may have occasion to 
seek either his assistance or advice will 
have both administered to them in the 
most thorough and satisfactory manner 
possible. 


Mr. Pringle is not only a practical 
apiarist, but is wellandfavorably known 
to the apicultural world by reason of his 


numerous and interesting contributions 
to the literature of bee-keeping. 





Mave You Read page 621 yet? 





Indiana State Building at the World’s Columbian Exposition, in 1893. 


work indeed to select from so large a 
number just the individual to whom 
none of the others could raise any in- 
superable objection on the ground either 
of practice or precept. Upon mature 
consideration we have reason to believe 
that Mr. Pringle’s appointment will give 
very general satisfaction. 


Mr. Pringle has accepted the appoint- 
ment which has been so deservedly con- 
ferred upon him, and we are quite sure 
that no better thing could be done. He 
isin every respect the right man in the 
right place ; few are better advised than 
he isin regard to the duties that will 
devolve upon him; none will be more 





Insects and Music.—The tones 
of insects, as well as the songs of birds, 
have been reduced to musical notation. 
Gardiner, in his ‘‘Music of Nature,” 
tells us that the gnat humsin the note 
A on the second space ; the death-watch 
calls, as the ow] hoots, in B flat; the 
buzz of honey-bees in a bee-hive is in F; 
that of the house-fly in the first space; 
the bumble-bee in an octave lower; the 
cock-chafer, D below the line. 





Great Premiums in this issue! 


apagrrrarts 
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Dr. Miller’s Stray-Straws in 
Gleanings for Nov. list, are unusually 
** glistening” in their amber brightness. 
We ‘‘ transplant” a few of his ‘‘ straws” 
for the benefit of our readers who ad- 
mire the ‘‘stray-stawing ” Doctor: 


Commission men, this year, are send- 
ing out, offering to buy honey. That 
tells its own story. 


And now the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
has gone to calling names—calls me a 
**stray-strawer.”, Et tu, Brute ?* 


Henry Alley sounds a warning against 
introducing queens that produce five- 
banded bees. He says: ‘‘ As surely as 
you do it, your apiaries will be ruined, 
and you will soon give up keeping bees, 
in disgust.” 


‘The old reliable ’ AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL has washed its face, combed its 
hair, and put on a spick and span new 

* holiday suit which it means to wear 52 
timesin the year. It is really gotten up 
in delightful manner.t+ 


Non-smokers, in the last graduating 
class in Amherst College, have gained 
in weight 24 per cent. over the smokers; 
in height, 37 per cent. ; in chest girth, 
832 per cent.; and in lung capacity, 
8 36/100 cubic inches.—Medical News. 


E. F. Quigley says the cause of swarm- 
ing is nature. Well, if that’s all I guess 
we can manage it. It’s nature to raise 
lots of drones, but we stop that by cut- 
ting out drone-comb. Now, tell us, Bro. 
Quigley, ‘‘ what in nater” is the partic- 
ular thing that makes the swarming, 
and we'll fix ’em. 


I’ve been laid up with a lame back. 
To turn over in bed was exquisite tor- 
ture. I’ve enjoyed it—enjoyed the 
thought that so little of my life I’ve 
been unable to get around, and the 
thought that I have such kind friends 
when I can’t take care of myself. I 
might have forgotten it but for this little 
spell. I’m nearly myself again.{ 


Does freezing hurt comb honey ? Gen- 
erally speaking, yes, very decidedly— 
cracks, granulates, leaks—in fact, frozen 
comb honey is generally ruined as a 
first-class article. But not always. I 
knew two cases, one in Illinois, one in 
Pennsylvania, where honey was frozen 
all winter in an attic without injury. 
But it had been roasted in that attic 
through the summer. At least some 
honey, if rich enough and thick enough, 
is not hurt by freezing. 

‘‘Swarms without queens will not 


double up by going to a strange hive,” 





says friend Dibbern. If he means 
swarms that have clipped queens, so 
that the queens cannot go with them, 
I’m sure the rule does not hold good 
with my bees. I can’t see how it would 
make any difference whether the queen 
were fastened in the hive or tumbling 
around on the ground; still, facts can- 
not be disputed; and if it proves true in 
the case of self-hives, it’s a big item in 
favor of hivers. 


*We don’t see what else Dr. Miller 
could expect, when he tries to ‘‘show 
which way the wind blows” by persist- 
ing in sticking out his ‘‘ straws ” for the 
wind to strike them. We think that 
must have been the first time he was 
ever ‘‘ Yorked.” We’re just awfully sorry 
we called him such a hard name, and 
we'll stop whenever he quits ‘‘ swearing 
back” in Latin. 


+It must be that the Doctor thought the 
face of the ‘‘ Old Reliable” was not only 
getting wrinkled with age, but was 
dirty, besides. Well, with its “hair 
combed” and ‘‘new suit” on, it feels 
just as it looks—happy and bright—like 
a fellow who has just proposed to his 
‘* best girl,” and has been accepted. The 
Doctor may be can remember how he 
felt once in his life. 


tAll present regretted the Doctor’s in- 
ability to attend the Illinois State Con- 
vention, held a few weeks ago. We, as 
well as hosts of others who are Dr. M.’s 
friends, are rejoiced to know that he is 
nearly ‘‘ himself again.” When one is 
‘laid up” with his ‘‘ back down,” as the 
Doctor was, about tne only thing he can 
‘‘enjoy,” we should imagine, would be 
just such a thought as was happily sug- 
gested to the manufacturer of ‘‘ Stray 
Straws.” 





A Good Friend of the BEz Jour- 
NAL attended a bee-convention recently, 
and secured as subscribers every mem- 
ber present, that was not already on our 
list. This shows what the right kind of 
work will do. Have you, reader, tried 
to get your friend or neighbor to sub- 
scribe for the BEE JOURNAL ? 
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= Do not write anything for publication 
on the same sheet of paper with business 
matters, unless it can be torn apart without 
interfering with either part of the letter. 





Bees in Fine Condition. 
The season here for honey is poor. 
Bees will go into winter quarters in fine 


condition. J. F. MIcHARL. 
German, Ohio, Oct. 1, 1892. 





Delighted with the ‘‘Bee Journal.” 


I am delighted with the much im- 
proved appearance of the ‘‘ Old Reliable.” 
It seems to have taken on new life, too. 
May its days be long and prosperous. 
The honey crop is only fair here. 

A. L. BEacu. 

Steel Creek, N. C., Oct. 27, 1892. 








Report for the Past Year. 


My report forthe past year is as fol- 
lows: Last fall I had 27 colonies, and 
last spring 22. Mycrop for this year 
has been 50 pounds of comb honey and 
7OO pounds of extracted. I have fed 
200 pounds of granulated sugar for 
stores, and have 26 colonies now. The 
honey taken this year is dark. 

P. P. CARTER. 

Scranton, Pa., Nov. 1, 1892. 





Secured a Good Crop—Beginners. 


Some time ago I said I would report 
the outcome of the honey crop, and I 
am glad tosay we had a good crop, for 
which I am thankful. We had a long 
dry spell, and the flowers did not yield 
as well as they would with rain. Almost 
all the bee-keepers say they gota fair 
crop of honey. I get 20 cents for full 
one-pound sections, and can sell all I can 
spare at that price. 

I will now tell about two beginners 
that I sold each one a fine new swarm in 
a good hive. A day or two after I hived 
the bees I put themin a spring wagon 
and took them over to my friends, and 





told them what to do with them. They 
both got sections from me, and when the 
time to take honey came, the one man 
had 42 nice, full sections of honey, as 
he didasJI told him. The other man 
did what I told him not to do—he rob- 
bed the brood-nest, drowned the bees, 
and had a muss. He put on the sections, 
but got nary a section of surplus. The 
one man reads the AMERICAN BEE JouR- 
NAL, the other one doesn’t read it. 
Sampson Stour. 
Udall, Kans., Oct. 31, 1892. 


Results of the Season of 1892. 


I commenced the season with 26 colo- 
nies in fair condition, increased to 51, 
and took off 375 pounds of comb honey 
in one-pound sections, and extracted 
675 pounds of honey, making 1,050 
pounds in all, or about 40 pounds per 
colony, spring count. My loss last win- 
ter was 13 colonies, mostly with diar- 
rhea. Thanks to James Heddon, I now 
believe in the pollen theory. 

C. A. Bunog. 

Nye, Ind., Nov. 1, 1892. 








Don’t Fail to read allof page 621. 





The Breeder and Fancier, 
formerly published at Bellevue, Nebr., 
has been moved to Omaha, where its 
enterprising publishers, Messrs. McDer- 
mut & Son, will find better facilities for 
handling its increasing trade. Their 
nice monthly is devoted to Poultry, Bees 
and Pets, and is in every way a splendid 
periodical. 

In the department of ‘‘ Bee-Gleanings,” 
we find the following friendly paragraph 
which we assure the publishers is appre- 
ciated : 





The AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for Oct. 
6th, comes to us with a bright, newly 
engraved title page, new department 
headings, and a general turning inside 
out, adding greatly to its typographical 
appearance. Bro. York is one of the 
progressive people, and is not only keep- 
ing the old AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL up 
to its high standard, but we are glad to 
note is also on the alert for improve- 
ment. We wish the JouRNAL continued 
prosperity. 





Read our great offers on page 621. 
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CONDUCTED BY 


Mrs. Jennie Atchiey, 
FLOYD, HUNT Co., TEx. 


Bee-Notes from Texas—Bee-Cayes. 


The prospect is good at present, in 
this part of Texas, for an average crop 
of honey. Our bees gathered very little 
surplus the forepart of the season, but 
now an average of 40 or 50 pounds per 
colony is assured. The fine rains in 
August made a splendid growth of the 
plants that produce our fall flowers. 


The honey-plants now in bloom are 
broom-weed, with its small yellow 
flowers covering nearly all the pastures ; 
then the aster family is well represented. 
The golden-rod is just beginning to 
bloom—I notice two distinct varieties of 
that. 

There is also a wild catnip that is in 
bloom the whele summer, and the bees 
work on it considerably. The iron-weed 
is now in bloom, with its large, yellow, 
sunflower-shaped blossoms; and last, 
but not least, nearly all the cultivated 
land is covered with the wild morning- 
glory, or ‘‘ tie vine,” as it is often called 
here, because it ‘‘ ties ” the cotton plants 
together. I think the bees work almost 
entirely on it until about noon, when it 
closes up, and they then work on the 
other plants named. There is one more 
which is much sought after by the bees, 
which I almost forgot to mention, 
namely, the ‘‘rich” or frost weed, 
which yields a great deal of honey. 
Cotton is also still in bloom. All of these 
plants mentioned produce a very fair 
article of honey, and the bees are not 
able to gather a tithe of the honey 
which these plants produce. 


I am afraid, Mrs. Atchley, you have 
missed it a little in regard to bee-caves. 
I tell you there are some ‘‘ whoppers” 
in the bluffs of the Colorado river. The 
number of bees working in some of these 
caves is something wonderful to behold, 
and as they are so situated that it is 
almost impossible to get at them, we 





cannot tell how many different queens 
are in there, but certainly more than 
one, and I do not consider this very 
strange, if the cavity is large, which it 
is likely to be. As a matter of fact, the 
stream of bees that issues forth is im- 
mense, and as Rambler says, I have 
always thought there were “‘ numerous ” 
queens in there. 


I will try to find time to investigate 
this matter, and will try to visit the bee- 
cave on the Colorado river 30 or 40 miles 
above here. A. ©. ATEN. 

Round Rock, Tex., Sept. 28, 1892. 


Bro. Aten, in regard to the bee-caves, 
you are writing from hearsay, and I 
wrote from personal investigation. The 
same caves you speak of, are the ones I 
explored, and found them as stated in 
my former article; and I think that 
when you investigate for yourself, you 
will then agree with me exactly. 


Honey from Morning-Glory, Etc. 





We have had one of the best fall 
honey-flows I ever saw here, from morn- 
ing-glory. Bees had not done much 
through the.spring and summer—just 
gathering enough to keep them in good 
condition—but on Sept. 1 the **‘ shower” 
came in earnest from this wonderful 
honey-plant. There was at least 3,000 
acres of itin reach of my bees. One 
colony stored 80 pounds of surplus 
honey from it alone. This was my best 
colony. The honey is of the finest 
quality, as clear as spring-water, and 
the flavor is just splendid. 


I have 200 colonies now, all in fine 
condition for winter. Wintering bees is 
no trouble here. All that is required is 
plenty of honey—15 or 20 pounds is 
enough—and they will winter in any 
sort of a hive. 

About 15 years ago, when I first be- 
gan keeping bees in the old-style box- 
hive, sometime in December a mule ran 
overone of the hives, and knocked it 
over. I went at once to stand it up, but 
the bees were so irritated by the jar that 
they stung me so badly that I vowed 
they might lie there and freeze. The 
winter was severe, but they came 
through in good eondition, to my sur- 
prise, as I thought they were dead. 


HUuNTING BEE-TREES AND WILD GAME. 
—Bee-trees are plentiful here. One man 
cut 45 trees last year, and secured con- 
siderable honey from them. Game— 
such as squirrels, ducks and some tur- 
keys and deer—is kere. I love the sport 
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of hunting, and kill considerable of 
them myself. What has become of Mr. 
A. C. Aten, of Round Rock, Texas? I 
hope he has had a good honeycrop. I 
trust that Mrs. Jennie Atchley has been 
successful with her queen-rearing, and 
wish to congratulate her upon her inter- 
esting department in the BEE JOURNAL. 
W. S. DoueLass. 
Lexington, Tex., Oct. 12, 1892. 





Those Visiting Colonies Again. 

The same state of affairs as mentioned 
on page 529, still exists without inter- 
mission, but the bees appear to be more 
active in the morning, and less active in 
the evening. I only opened the honey 
department on Sept. 20, but now I open 
the brood-chamber, and find no brood 
nor eggs in No. 25, and not much honey, 
and it is largely uncapped, which satis- 
fies me that No. 25 is being silently 
robbed by No. 26. 


Further examination proves No. 25 to 
be queenless, and that is the reason the 
bees made no resistance; but apiarists 
will say, ‘‘Why did no other colonies 
assist in the long-continued robbery ?” 
I don’t know, but I would like to know, 
because I never saw or heard of the like 
before this. Robber bees appear to 
communicate the welcome news to every 
colony in the apiary, and all get a share 
of the honey ; but in this case they are 
too selfish, and, thief-like, propose to 
carry it all into their own home. 

Both colonies are working with a vim. 
They have stamina and ‘git up and git 
there, Eli,” qualities. 

For the novelty and curiosity of the 
matter, I intend to keep a close watch of 
these funny little bees, just to see what 
will become of them. If they are crazy, 
I will so state after I become satisfied 
about it. J.C. BELL. 

Holland, Tex., Sept. 26, 1892. 
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Methods of Introducing Queens. 





Mrs. AtcuiEy :—I received your re- 
quest about my method of introducing 
queens. 

The plan of spraying bees when in- 
troducing queens is not a new one. I 
use wintergreen, as it seems not to ex- 
cite the bees like some other kinds of 
flavors. Take %¢ teacup of honey, fill 
with water, add 4 spoonful of the es- 
sence, and after thoroughly mixing, and 
the old queen has been removed, spray 
all the combs and bees by taking a small 





sip of the mixture in the mouth and 
blowing it over them. Treat the queen 
and escort to a dose, and release. 


When honey is scarce, and conditions 
are not favorable, I cage the queen 48 
hours before the operation. The colo- 
nies that received the queens which I 
got at one time, had been queenless 15 
days or more. 

I will give you a novel method which 
I have practiced in some extreme cases, 
which has not been a failure yet. My 
two apiaries are seven miles apart. 
When ready to go from one to the other, 
and I have a colony that is stubborn 
about receiving a queen, I give them a 
good smoking, rap on the hive a few 
minutes, and smoke the queen in at the 
entrance. I then close up the hive, 
load on the wagon quickly, and drive to 
the other place, keeping them confined 
until after dark. I had one vicious col- 
ony of hybrids that destroyed 5 or 6 
queens given them by other methods, 
that received the one on this plan all 
right. JAS. POINDEXTER. 

Bloomington, Ills., Oct. 5, 1892. 





“The Winter Problem in 
Bee-Keeping” is the title of a splendid 
pamphlet by Mr. G. R. Pierce, of Iowa, 
a bee-keeper of 26 years’ experience. It 
is 6x9 inches in size, has 76 pages, and 
isa clear exposition of the conditions 
essential to success in the winter and 
spring management of theapiary. Price, 
postpaid, 50 cents; or given as a pre- 
mium for getting one new subscriber to 
the Bee JouRNAL fora year. Clubbed 
with the Ber JOURNAL one year for 
$1.30. Send to us for a copy. 


—_ 


Doolittle’s Queen-Rearing 
book should be in the Jibrary of every 
bee-keeper; and in the way we offer it 
on page 647,there is no reason now why 
every one may not possess a copy of it. 
Send us one new subscriber for a year, 
and we will mail the book to you as a 
present 





Please Send Us the Names of your 
neighborg who keep bees, and we will 
send them sample copies of the Brz 
JOURNAL. Then please call upon them 


and get them to subscribe with you, and 
secure some of the premiums we offer. 
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Judging from Your Experience, 
Can Bees Hear? 


Query 845.—Judging from your own ex- 
perience, do you think that bees can hear? I 
want to settle a dispute, and so desire the 
opinions of the leaders.—Norma. 


Yes.—R. L. TAYLOR. 

No.—G. M. Doo.iTTLe. 

Yes.—Mrs. J. N. HEATER. 
Yes.—Mrs. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 

I think they can.—H. D. Curtine. 

I am very sure they can.—M. MAnHIN. 


I don’t know. I think they do.—C. C. 


MILLER. 


Most assuredly, 
FRANCE. 


Yes, sir. Their sense of hearing is 
acute.—J. P. H. BRown. 


Yes, I think they must either hear or 
feel sound. —EUGENE SECOR. 


bees do hear.—E. 


I am not sure on this point, but I 
think they can.—J. M. HAMBAUGH. 


I am satisfied that they can, judging 


from observation alone. In fact, lam 
positive of this.—W. M. BaRNum. 


Yes; the different notes made by 
them, such as in robbing, anger, etc., 
fully convinces me on that point.—C. H. 
DIBBERN. 


Yes. They certainly can hear some 
sounds very plainly, even though some 
noises seem entirely unnoticed by them. 
—Dapant & Son. 


I have no idea. It may be I know or 
believe less about it than I otherwise 
would, because I don’t care, as it isa 
point not vital to getting seeney out of 
bees.—J AMES HEDDON. 


I think they can hear. Some scientists 
say they have no organs of hearing. But 
from long and careful observation, I am 





satisfied that they are susceptible to the 
vibrations of sound.—Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


Yes. If you don’t believe it, just 
squeeze one so as to make it squeal 
from being hurt, and have it near others. 
If they don’t hurry to the rescue they 
are different from mine.—A. B. Mason. 


I have no doubt they can hear, but I 
don’t know of any poof that can be of- 
fered on either side of the question. I 
don’t think a dispute on the question 
can be settled. It is wholly a question 
of belief.—J. E. Ponp. 


If you have an ugly hybrid colony, 
just invite your disputant to hit the hive 
a good crack withaclub. He will prob- 
ably soon find out. Bees may ‘not hear 
the same as we do, but-they always seem 
to know quick enough when their hive 
is rudely disturbed.—G. L. TINKER. 


That bees ‘“‘ hear” according to their 
nature and organism, as certainly as 
other animals do, there can be no ra- 
tional dispute about it. That such a 
question as this has been admitted into 
the range of doubt and dispute, argues 
bad for the discerning powers of those 
who press the question.—G. W. Drm- 
AREE. 


Not as we hear, for they have no such 
organs. Their tactile or touch sense is 
very acute. Thus a slight jar or tremor 
arouses them at. once. So delicate is 
this sense that a special tap on the hive 
irritates and alarms them more than a 
peal of thunder that makes the whole 
earth shake. The first, most concerns 
their welfare.—A.: J. Cook. 


In the ordinary meaning of the term, 
I do not think that bees can hear. But 
just as there are noises that are percep- 
tible to some persons in other ways than 
by the use of their ears, so may some of 
the vibrations that cause sound—and 
perhaps some that do not, to our ears— 
be perceptible to the delicate organism 
of the bee.—JameEs A. GREEN. 








Webster’s Pocket Dictionary we offer 
as a premium for sending only one new 
subscriber with $1.00. It is a splendid 
Dictionary—and just right for a pocket. 





Why Not send us one new name, 
with $1.00, and get Doolittle’s book on 
**Scientific Queen-Rearing” as a premi- 
um? Read the offer on page 647. 
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Keepers’ Convention. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 





(Continued from page 602.) 
BECOND DAY—FoRENOOoN SEssION. 


Apiarian Exhibit at the World’s Fair. 


After the reading of Mrs. Stow’s es- 
say, Mr. H. D. Cutting asked what had 
been done abowt having an exhibit at 
the World’s Columbian Exposition. This 
started the World’s Fair business again. 


In response to an inquiry, Mr. W. F. 
Clarke said that the exhibits from Can- 
ada would be both private and govern- 
mental; but the government would foot 
the bills in either case. The govern- 
ment would pay for a man to come over 
and put the exhibit in place. Mr. Allen 
Pringle is the’man who is to do this 
work. The government will also pay 
freights and for the packages. The 
honey wil] be sent over in tin, and put 
into glass after its arrival. 


Secretary Stone had just offered a 
resolution to the effect that unless the 
Illinois bee-keepers received some help 
from the State, they would make no ex- 
hibit, when the committee from the 
Agricultural Board was announced. 


Appropriation for an Apiarian Exhibit 
at the Columbian Exposition. 


The chairman of the committee said 
in substance that, having recognized 


and aided other kindred societies, the: 


Board was inclined to be equally liberal 
with bee-keepers. (Cheers). They did 
not know what bee-keepers wanted, and 
wished to confer with them for that 
purpose. They were.not sure that bees 
ought to be allowed in the building, but 
that was a matter for future considera- 
tion. 

The two committees, the one from the 
State Board and the one from the bee- 
keepers, went out to confer, and the 
resolution offered by Secretary Stone 





was laid on the table, and a recess taken. 
Upon the return of the committees, 
the convention was again called to order. 


The chairman of the bee-keepers’ com- 
mittee said that he had found the other 
committee favorably inclined to do 
something for bee-keepers, but bee-keep- 
ers must first say exactly what is 
wanted. 


The Chairman of the Agricultural 
Committee said that no “‘lump” sum 
would be appropriated. Bee-keepers 
must first say what they want. They 
would rather give $1,000, if assured 
that a splendid exhibit would be made, 
than to give a less sum for a meager 
show. But bee-keepers must first say 
what the money is wanted for, so that it 
can be shown in what manner the money 
is to be used, then the matter will be 
taken under consideration. Money would 
be appropriated to be paid out upon the 
proper vouchers, but no “lump” sum 
would be given to bee-keepers to do with 
as they pleased. 

Mr. Newman moved that the bee- 
keepers’ committee meet the committee 
from the State Board the next morning 
at 8 o’clock, and lay beforeit plans that 
would enable them to take some detinite 
action. Carried. 

The convention then adjourned to 
meet at 2 p.m. 


SECOND DAY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 


What Money Shall be Asked For? 


Mr. Newman said that money would 
be needed to pay for the glass cases, to 
pay freight, and for some one to look 
after the exhibit, and if there were to 
be competitive exhibits, there would be 
money needed to pay the premiums. 
The most important question to be set- 
tled new was, Shall there be a competi- 
tive exhibit ? 


S. N. Black moved that there be no 
competitive exhibits, and that bee-keep- 
ers be asked to contribute honey and wax 
to make an exhibit; the understanding 
being that all goods so furnished shall 
be returned free of cost. 

Frank Benton advised a contributed 
exhibition instead of a competitive one. 


W. Z. Hutchinson and J. A. Green 
took the same ground. They thought 
that a competitive exhibit would bring 
out too many duplicates. Upon motion, 
a committee composed of Wm. F. Clarke, 
Thomas G. Newman and 8S. N. Black 
was appointed to decide upon what 
should be asked of the State Board of 
Agriculture. The committee was in- 





—_ 
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structed to ask for $1,000, all disburse- 
ments to be made upon proper vouchers. 


At this time Messrs. W. F. Clarke and 
Frank Benton were made honorary 
members. 


Rearing Queen-Cells. 


J. A. Green had used the Doolittle 
method of rearing queen-cells, and 
secured most excellent queens. He had 
tried the Alley plan, and did not get 
quite so nice queens. 


Marking of the Carniolans. 


Frank Bentott said that in Carniola 
the pure Carniolans were a dark, steel- 
gray color with a white or whitish ring 
at the lower edge of each segment. The 
bees are rather larger than the blacks 
or Italians. The queens are of a dark, 
copper color. There may be other 
markings, but they are exceptional. The 
dark Carniolans are more gentle than 
those having a dash of yellow blood in 
their veins. Irascibility is a sign of im- 
purity. He did not think them any bet- 
ter workers than the Italians, but they 
were more prolific. He preferred Car- 
niolans in their purity, butif compelled 
to choose a cross, he would have Carnio- 
lan blood as one of the factors. He pre- 
ferred it to Italian blood. 


At this stage of the proceedings, 
Thomas G. Newman, George W. York, 
President Hambaugh and _ Secretary 
Stone were appointed a committee to 
present to the committee from the State 
Board the resolutions that the commit- 
tee had prepared in regard to what was 
wanted in the way of an appropriation 
to enable the society to make an apiar- 
ian exhibit at the Columbian Exposition. 
This committee was given full power to 
act. 


This really ended the World’s Fair 
business, and what little time remained 
was devoted to the discussion of some of 
the queries that had accumulated. The 
first one asked was, 


What is the Average Weight of an 
Average Colony on Nov. 1? 


W. Z. Hutchinson thought it about 4 
pounds. J. H. Larrabee had been 
weighing some average colonies in eight- 
frame Langstroth hives, and some of 
them weighed as much as 8 pounds. He 
placed the weight at 6 pounds. J. A. 
Green said 8 pounds. Mr. Hambaugh 
said 4. Mr. Benton said 8. Secretary 
Stone had once wintered 2 colonies in 
the cellar when each colony weighed 





only 5 pounds, as the weight of bees, 
honey and combs. 


Large Colonies—Are they Desirable P 


J. iH. Larrabee had tried wintering 
extra-large colonies, and they did not 
seem to do so well. 

President Hambaugh preferred large 
colonies wintered out-of-doors, with sub- 
stantial protection. 

W. F. Clarke said that strong colonies 
were much more able to successfully 
combat foul brood. 

J. A. Green said that a good honey- 


) flow often helped to cure foul brood. 


Sometimes it seemed as though it was a 
cure of itself. 


Bee-Keepers Recognized by the Gov- 
ernment. 


Mr. Thomas G. Newman called atten- 
tion to the fact that the Government had 
sent Mr. Frank Benton to this meeting 
of bee-keepers. The Government had 
thus recognized bee-k rs, and he 
offered the following resolutions, which 
were adopted unanimously : 


WHEREAS, The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washington, D. 
C., having shown in a measure its recog- 
nition of our industry by instituting cer- 
tain experimental work in apicultare. 
under the Division of Entomology, and 
also by sending the Apiarist of the De- 
partment, Mr. Frank Benten, as a dele- 
gate to this convention; and 


WHEREAS, Desiring to express our 
great appreciation of this recognition of 
the industry which we represent, and of 
the courtesy which has thus been shown 
to us, be it therefore 


Resolwed, That our thanks are hereby 
tendered to Secretary Rusk, Assistant 
Secretary Willits, and to Dr. Riley, 
Chief of the Division of Entomology, for 
their action in the matter; and 


Resolwed, That we formally and earn- 
estly request a continued representation 
of apiculture at the Department; and 

Resolwed, That our thanks be tendered 
Mr. Frank Benton for his assistance and 
interest in our proceedings ; and 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the 
Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ Association 
transmit copies of these resolutions to 
Secretary Rusk, Assistant Secretary 
Willits, and to Dr. Riley. 

Mr. Benton said that he had been 
asked to write an essay on ‘* Modern 
Bee-Keeping in Europe.” He had rub- 
bed the propolis off his hands, but as he 
started in, the old memories came 
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crowding in, and he found his eyes dim 
with tears. He threw away the paper, 
and decided that his talk should be in- 
formal. He gave many interesting ac- 
counts of bee-keeping’in Europe, all of 
which showed that the bee-keeping 
across the waters was far behind the 
times as compared with that of this 
country. 

On motion of Mr. Newman, it was 
voted to pay W. Z. Hutchinson $20 for 
his services as reporter. 

The committee appointed to meet the 
committee from the State Agricultural 
Board, reported as follows : 


Your committee appointed to meet the 
committee from the State Board of Agri- 
culture, would report that they favor an 
appropriation of at least $1,000 for the 
purpose of making a creditable display 
of apiarian products and implements. 


They also desire this Association to 
formulate plans for an exhibition, and 
to state for what purposes the money is 
required before the appropriation is 
made. Tuomas G. NEWMAN, 

J. H. LARRABEE, com 
J. A. GREEN, 


A report of the committee on Apicul- 
tural Experiments was made as follows : 


Your committee on Apicultural Ex- 
periments would submit the following : 


WHEREAS, By the Hatch Act, which 
establishes and equips an Experiment 
Station in every State and Territory, 
and appropriates $15,000 annually to 
each Station, to be used exclusively to 
further research and experiments in the 
industrial pursuits; and 


WueEreEAS, The pursuit of bee-keeping 
offers a grand field for such research 
and experiments; for upon the work of 
the bees and other insects depends the 
cross-fertilization of the flowers and the 
consequent production of fruits and 
vegetables in the greatest abundance, 
and of the most perfect kind; and 


WHEREAS, Quite often foul brood and 
other diseases have decimated the bees 
in certain localities, and a short crop of 
fruits and vegetables have been the re- 
sult, because the pollen masses were not 
carried from flower to flower by these 
‘‘marriage priests” to fertilize them ; 
and 

WHEREAS, It is the appropriate work 
of the Experiment Station to make 
thorough and minute examinations of 
such microbes as attack the bees, and 
leave disease and death in their trails, 
and to give information which will aid 
bee-keepers to prevent or cure such dis- 
eases; and 





WHEREAS, Those in charge of the 
Experiment Stations cannot be expected 
to know what is transpiring in the dif- 
ferent apiaries of the State of Illinois, 
only as such things are brought to their 
notice by apiarists. It is therefore ad- 
visable to have a good hee-keeper ap- 
pointed, at a moderate salary, to keep a 
sharp look-out for such matters, and 
present them to the proper authorities 
at the Experiment Station, as well as 
the Illinois University—so as to be able 
to take advantage of the wisdom of the 
professors in these institutions, and also 
to serve the interests of the pursuit of 
bee-keeping ; therefore, be it 


Resolwed, By the Illinois State Bee- 
Keepers’ Association in convention as- 
sembled at Chicago this 19th day of 
October, 1892, that we commend the 
foregoing facts to the consideration of 
those having the United States appro- 
priation of $15,000 in charge, in the 
State of Illinois, and ask that they ap- 
point , @ bee- 
keeper of ability and experience, accept- 
able to this association, to studiously 
watch for, and present to them such 
matters as should receive the attention 
of the Director of the Experiment Sta- 
tion and the professors of the University 
of Illinois. Tos. G. Newman, ) 

Mrs. L. HARRISON, } Com. 
7EO. POINDEXTER, 





The foregoing was passed unani- 
mously, and Mr. J. A. Green selected to 
represent the interests of Illinois bee- 
keepers. 


Mr. Larrabee presented the following 
resolution, which was unanimously 
adopted : 

ResoWwed, That we, the Illinois Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, do thank the Man- 
agersof the Commercial Hotel for the 
courteous treatment received, and many 
favors extended to us during this meet- 
ing. 

The convention then adjourned to 
meet in Springfield, Ills., at the call of 
the Executive Board. 

W. Z. Hutcurinson, Reporter. 





A 


Your Subscription to the Ber 
JOURNAL—‘is it paid up to date? If not, 
please send to usa dollar for a year, 
and thus show your appreciation of our 
efforts in your behalf. Look at your 
wrapper-label, and if the date looks like 
this—‘‘ Dec91,” that $1.00 sent to this 
office will make it look like this—Dec92. 
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Uniting Colopies, Food for Bees 
in Winter, Etc. 





Written for the American Bre Journal 
BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 





A correspondent wishes to know 
through the columns of the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL ‘‘ How it would do to 
unite two weak colonies of bees for win- 
ter.” This is the proper thing to do, 
for two weak colonies, kept separate, 
will consume nearly twice the stores 
which both would united, and very likely 
perish before spring; while, if put to- 
gether, they would winter as well as any 
large colony. The way to proceed is as 
follows: 


If one of the queens is known to be 
feeble or inferior, hunt her out and kill 
her, so that the best queen may survive, 
otherwise pay no attention to the 
queens, for one of them will soon be 
killed after uniting. 


Having the queen matter disposed of, 
go to the colonies you wish to unite, and 
blow smoke quite freely in at the en- 
trance, pounding on top of the hive at 
the same time with the fist. When both 
have been treated in this way, wait a 
moment or two for the bees to fill them- 
selves with honey, when one is to be 
carried to where the other stands, and 
both hives opened. 


Now select out the combs from both 
hives which contain the most honey, 
placing them in one hive. In thus plac- 
ing in, itis always best to alternate the 
frames, whereby the bees are so mixed 
up that they have no desire to fight, as 
each bee touched by another is a stranger, 
while their being filled with honey has a 
tendency to make them peaceable. 


After the hive is filled, arrange the 
quilt or honey-board, and put on the 
cover. Next put a wide board in front 
of the hive, leading up to the entrance, 
and proceed to shake the bees off the 
remaining frames, taking first a frame 





from one hive and then from the other, 
thus mixing the bees as before) \ 


After all are in, set a board up against 
the front of the hive, sloping over the 
entrance, so that the next time the bees 
fly, they will bump against it, thus 
causing them to mark their location 
anew, so that they will not return to 
their old place and get lost. 


The causing of the bees to fill them- 
selves with honey, and the general mix- 
ing up, has a tendency to cause them to 
mark their location anew, but it is well 
to use the board in addition to this, and 
also remove all relics of the old hive, so 
there is no home-like look about their 
old location to entice them back. Put 
the remaining combs away in some safe 
place for the next season’s use, and the 
work is done. 


SUGAR FOOD FOR BEES IN WINTER. 


The same correspondent wishes to 
know ‘‘ How to feed bees on sugar so 
they will not stick fast.” There are two 
ways of feeding bees on sugar, one of 
which is to make the sugar into large 
cakes of candy, weighing from 5 to 15 
pounds, which are laid over the frames 
during winter for their winter stores. 


During winter the moisture arising 
grom the bees collects on the candy, 
which moistens it to such an extent that 
the bees can lick it up, thus giving them 
a supply of food. However, during a 
cold spell, it often happens that the bees 
fail to cluster on the candy, and the 
severe cold keeps them from leaving the 
cluster to reach it, so that starvation oc- 
curs, which is not satisfactory to the 
apiarist; hence this plan of feeding is 
not practiced, only as the bees have been 
neglected until cold weather prevents 
any other mode of feeding. When a 
colony has a few pounds of honey in the 
hive to bridge over these cold spells, this 
way of feeding is very satisfactory. 


The second plan, and the preferable 
one, is to make the sugar into a syrup, 
which is fed to the bees in feeders dur- 
ing the warm days of October and early 
November, so that they can store it in 
their combs, and cap it over the same as 
honey. Many think such stores better 
for the bees than honey, but if plenty of 
honey is in the hives, I should never ex- 
tract it for the sake of feeding sugar. 


To make the syrup, I find the follow- 
ing formula the best, after trying nearly 
all the different ways recommended, and 
although I have given it before, I think 
I will be excused for giving it again, 
especially when it is known that several 
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have asked for it during the past few 
days. Here is the way I make it: 


Put 15 pounds of water ina vessel 
that will hold about 24 quarts, and 
bring it to a boil. When boiling, slowly 
pour in 30 pounds of granulated sugar, 
stirring as itis poured in, so that it will 
mostly dissolve instead of settling to the 
bottom and burning. Now bring toa 
boil again, and skim, if impurities arise, 
when it is to be set from the fire, and 5 
pounds of honey stirred in. This gives 
5O pounds of food of about the consis- 
tency of honey, and as soon as it is 
cooled, so that it is a little warmer than 
blood heat, it is ready for use. The 
honey is put in to prevent crystalization, 
and with me it proves far superior to 
vinegar or cream-of-tartar. 


The reason why the correspondent’s 
bees stick fast, is because a float was not 
provided to keep the bees out of the 
syrup. Unless such is provided, hun- 
dreds of the bees will be drowned. 


MILK-PAN BEE-FEEDERS. 


For winter stores, when fed in the 
fall, I would as soon have a common 
milk-pan to do the feeding with, as any- 
thing. Set thison top of the hive, and 
fill it with syrup, after which pull up 
two or three handfuls of grass and scat- 
ter over the syrup for a float, or use 
shavings or corn cobs, asis preferred. 
The trouble with the latter is, that they 
soak up much of the syrup, while the 
former do not. 


Set up a small piece of board, a chip, 
or a piece of honey section against the 
side of the pan, so the bees can easily 
climb over to the food, when a hole is to 
be opened to the hive below, by turning 
up one corner of the quilt, or removing 
a slat in the honey-board for the bees to 
come up through. Now scatter a few 
drops of the food down through the hole, 
and over the chip, and put on the cover, 
seeing that the joints are all tight so 
that no robber bees can get in. 

Borodino, N. Y. 


Oe 


_ The Season, Honey-Vinegar, 
Marketing, Etc. 





Written for the Amertcan Bee Journal 
BY F. H. RICHARDSON. 





The honey season is over. The out- 
look which was so bright for a fall crop 
ended in a dismal failure, or at Jeast 
comparatively so. It was so dry and 
hot that the Spanish-needle, after bloom- 





ing profusely for two weeks and yield- 
ing some nectar, dried up and “‘ fizzled.” 
I secured 200 pounds of extracted sur- 
plus, and 55 pounds of comb honey, 
where I should have had half aton at 
least. However, the bees have plenty 
of good winter stores. 

I am thinking of extracting the brood- 
combs and giving them combs free from 
bee-bread, and feed sugar syrup, as I 
am afraid the pollen contained in the 
honey and comb will be injurious for 
winter food. The extracted honey I can 
get 10 cents per pound for. What do 
you think of this ? 


POLLYWOGS IN HONEY-VINEGAR. 


During the summer I made a barrel of 
honey-vinegar, and yesterday, upon ex- 
amining it, I found it good vinegar, but 
full of very small semi-transparent 
** pollywogs ” (I don’t know what else to 
call them, as they exactly resemble the 
pollywog in shape). I should like to 
know what these are, and how to get 
rid of them, for, as it is, a barrel of good 
vinegar is a loss. 


HARDLY KNEW MY FRIEND. 


By the way, I hardly knew my friend, 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, when it 
came week before last. Its ‘‘new dress” 
is very becoming, and its arrangement I 
like better. May its shadow never grow 
less. 


BEGINNERS AND THE MARKET. 


On page 496 I notice an article from 
W. C. Frazier, on ‘‘ Beginners and the 
Honey Market.” Well, I for one, cer- 
tainly have not ‘‘ruined this market,” 
as I got 5 cents per pound for my comb 
and 1 to2\% cents more for extracted 
honey than my father did. 


It may be that beginners do ruin the 
market, but I am of the opinion that the 
small local markets are ruined by farm- 
ers and others who only keep a few bees, 
and bring their honey to market in any 
and every shape, and take any price 
the storekeepers see fit to give. There 
are a half dozen men within two miles 
of me who have from 15 to 45 colonies 
of bees, and with one exception I find 
them all densely ignorant in one of the 
most important branches of apiculture, 
namely, preparing for market and sell- 
ing to advantage. Not one (with the 
exception I mentioned) takes a bee-paper, 
or has standard hives. Some of them 
have had bees for years, though they do 
not follow it as a business. When they 


happen to get any surplus, they bring it 
in buckets, jars, washtubs, or anything 
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else—a nasty, sticky-looking mess—and 

take whatever they can get for it. I 

shall endeavor to educate them some. 
Moberly, Mo., Oct. 16, 1892. 


[In regard to extracting the honey 
and feeding sugar syrup for’ winter 
stores, we would refer you to Mr. Doo- 
little’s article on page 634 of this issue 
of the BEE JOURNAL. 


As Messrs. Chas. Dadant & Son are 
extensive manufacturers of honey-vine- 
gar, will they kindly reply to Mr. Rich- 
ardson’s query as to the ‘‘ pollywogling ” 
appearance of his honey-vinegar ? 


One way to prevent beginners ruining 
a honey market, is to put into their 
hands the best literature on the subject 
of honey production. That would help 
them to educate themselves.——-ED. | 


Oo 


Experience with Cork as a Win- 
ter Packing for Bees. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY THOS. THURLOW. 


On page 527 the editor asks for ex- 
perience in regard to cork as a winter 
packing for bees. I have used it for 
years. Granulated cork is one of the 
best non-conductors of heat, used to any 
amount. Itis used for bee-houses, re- 
frigerators, steam-pipe covering, etc. 
Most substances used for winter bee- 
covering, such as leaves, sawdust, chaff, 
straw, etc. (all of which I have used), 
are practically Solids in themselves, and 
depend upon the air-spaces between the 
particles for their non-conductibility ; 
but cork is very porous in itself, as its 
lightness verifies, and has that advan- 
tage over almost any other non-conduc- 
tor. 

Then, again, if leaves, chaff, or such 
trash is used, it must be thrown out in 
the spring, and new material obtained 
again in the fall—at least that is my ex- 
perience, but cork lasts. I have used 
the same cushions over the bees for five 
or six years. WhenI take them off in 
the spring, they are dried out in the sun- 
shine and wind, and put away for fall. 
My cushions are burlap bags that will 
hold enough cork Loosely to fill an eight- 
frame Langstroth hive about 4 inches 
deep. A few sticks about ¥¢ or % inch 
square are put across the frames over 
the bees, the surplus story put on, the 





cork bag put in, and the cork worked 
out level, with the fingers, to fill the 
corners and edges snugly. The cover is 
then put on with a nail in under it to let 
out the moisture that comes up through 
the cork, from the heat of the bees, and 
a 10-pound weight is put on top of all; 
the winter may then come. 


I am not in favor of outside packing. 
I have tried it many times, and believe 
that the drying out and warming up, 
that an inch-board hive gets from a 
bright winter sun, is better for the bees 
than all the paeking outside of the sim- 
ple hive. 

There are cork factories in nearly all 
the large cities. 

Lancaster, Pa. 


—————> + 


Swarm of Bees in September— 
Five-Banded Bees. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY JOHN D. A. FISHER. 


Several weeks ago, while my wife and 
Iwere going to Salisbury, N. C., she 
looked up into my face, saying, ‘I for- 
got to tell you that one of our colonies 
of bees swarmed to-day, but the swarm 
went back into the hive.” 

‘* They did ?” said I, thinking to my- 
self there issomething wrong—a queen 
lost, or out of honey. 

We arrived at home too late that night 
to look after the matter, and see what 
was wrong. So the next morning I 
called my daughter, and asked her to go 
with me and show me the hive that the 
bees had swarmed out of. She pointed 
out one of my best colonies, ‘saying, 
‘* That is the one.” 

**Oh, no,” said I, ** You are certainly 
mistaken.” 

**Yes, but they did, pa. They were 
all over the hive.” 

‘*'That makes no difference, daughter, 
those bees are all O. K.” 

Just about this time I looked out some 
little distance, and sure enough, there, 
hanging on a peach-tree, was the swarm 
of bees. 

I at once began a search to find where 
the bees came from. Very soon I came 
to a hive that had no bees in it except a 
few young ones, and no honey, either. I 
at once made a lot of nice sugar syrup, 
and poured it into combs. I then took 
the hive, combs and all, to where the 
swarm was, held the hive up against the 
bees, and, O my! how glad they were to 
go back into their old home, with a good 
supply of sweets on hand. 
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These bees took fresh courage, and 
to-day it would do you good to see them 
rolling in honey, gathered from aster 
bloom. A little help at the right time, 
and these bees would not have left their 
home. But do not let your bees come to 
nothing after they have become dis- 
couraged and left their home in despair. 
Just fill up the combs with nice, thick 
sugar syrup, and put them back in their 
home, and see how glad they will be, 
and how good you will feel that you 
have helped your little pets out of 
trouble. 


THOSE FIVE-BANDED BEES. 


I am so glad that Mrs. Jennie Atchley 
has explained the matter in regard to 
the five-banded bees. [ had boughta 
fine queen, and she was to produce five- 
banded bees. Well, she did do that very 
thing—some beauties, I tell you; but 
she also produced some bees with four 
bands, and a few with only three yellow 
bands ; so I was beginning to feel a little 
disappointed, and reading what others 
had to say about this same matter, I be- 
gan to wonder if there was not some- 
thing wrong about those five-banded 
queen-bee breeders. Mrs. Atchley has 
cleared the matter all up in the AMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL, and I am now per- 
fectly satisfied as regards the five- 
banded bees. 

That is the way, my friends; give us 
the truth, and nothing but the truth. A 
simple advertisement with the silver 
lining of pure truth, a satisfied custo- 
mer, a clear conscience, will be worth a 
thousand times more to us than any ad- 
vertisement shrouded in gold, shining 
out something that is not truth, or not 
the whole truth, dissatisfied customers, 
and with a conscience telling us that we 
are not doing unto others as we would 
like them to do unto us. 


THE BEE JOURNAL’S NEW DRESS. 


When the ‘‘ Old Reliable” came to my 
desk last Friday evening, I hardly knew 
it. Just look atit! What ‘‘ get up and 
get” is there! What taste and talent 
combined! Thank you, Bro. York, for 
the new design and “‘get up.” It gives 
the whole thing new life. I would like 
to give you one good, hearty hand- 
shaking. 

Woodside, N. C., Oct. 10, 1892. 


[Thank you, Bro. Fisher, for your 
hearty words of approval, and admira- 
tion for our new front-page design. 
Nearly every letter brings us new com- 
pliments upon the improved appearance 





of the old American BEE JOURNAL. 
Now, if all who are able, will help to 
keep its pages illustrated with new and 
original ideas each week, we may all 
take much pride both in the appearance 
and in the contents of the ‘‘ only weekly 
bee-paper in America,” the ‘old re- 
liable " AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL.—EDb ] 





Differing Opinions, Mating of 
Queens, Etc. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
PROF. C. L. STRICKLAND. 





For us bee-keepers to differ in opin- 
ions is not strange, for our ways are 
different, also the ways of the same bees 
are different in different States and 
locations. A course in the apiary pur- 
sued by Mr. A. in Maine, would very 
likely failin this State (Kansas), there- 
fore, bee-keepers of different locations 
must at last establish ways of their own 
invention to manage their bees, to cor- 
respond with the honey-flowers and 
other resources, as they may appear. 


DRONES AND QUEENS MATING. 


Although drones are of vast impor- 
tance, it does not all depend upon them 
for improvement. The queen mates but 
once, and by close observation it can be 
seen that the organ of the drone is so 
wonderfully constructed that partial es- 
capement of the organ cannot take 
place, but rather, the escapement is in 
full, and the insect dies instantly. When 
this is the case, the royal receptacle re- 
ceives the whole, and by main force the 
queen tears herself away from her dead 
paramour, and returns home with some 
part of the mating still visible, which, 
in the course of a few hours, is absorbed. 


This one transaction serves for a life- 
time, so if the queen mismates, her 
progeny are hybrids. For example, take 
a pure Italian queen, mate her to a 
black drone, and some of her bees will 
be two-banded, some one-banded, and 
some none. Take the same pure queen 
mated to a pure drone of the same 
strain, and her bees will be three- 
banded. Take a pure Carniolan queen, 
mate her witha pure Italian drone, and 
her bees will be some two-banded, some 
one, some none (that is, yellow). 

If the drones, to which yellow queens 
mate, have not any blood of yellow 
strains in them, the tendencies are to 
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blackness. For example, take an Italian 
queen mated to a black drone, then take 
an egg of her progeny that will produce 
a dark bee. Now rear a queen from this 
egg, and mate again with a dark drone, 
and her bees will show a dim yellow 
band on some, on others none; three- 
fourths will be dark. Try this same 
process again, and where are your Ital- 
ian signs? Now, just reverse this plan, 
and the black blood will disappear. 


It is different with the bee than with 
other animals. The bee is not so in- 
fluenced by external impressions, while 
other stock if The higher the degree 
of perfection, the greater the external 
influence on the embryo offspring. By 
very close observation, of sufficient time, 
you can tell with what kind of a drone 
your queen mated, by the markings of 
her bees. 

Peabody, Kans. 





CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 


Time and place of meeting. 
1892. 
Nov. 17-19.—Missouri State, at Independence. 
W. 8S. Dorn Blaser, Sec., Higginsville, Mo. 


Nov. 28.—Allegany Co., at Angelica, N. Y. 
H. L. Dwight, Sec., Friendship, N. Y. 


Dec. 1.—Carolina. at Charlotte, N. C. 
A. L. Beach, Sec., Steel Creek, N. C. 


Dec. 14, 15.—Eastern Iowa, at Maquoketa. 
Frank Coverdale, Sec., Welton, Iowa. 


Jan 13, 14.—S.W. Wisconsin, at Boscobel, Wis. 
Edwin Pike, Pres., Boscobel, Wis. 
(ae In order to have this table complete, 
Secretaries are requested to forward full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—THE EpiTors. 








North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 


PRESIDENT—Eugene Secor..Forest City, Iowa. 
SECRETARY—W. Z. Hutchingon....Flint, Mich 


——_____ + @ +e - 


National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


PRESIDENT—James Heddon .. Dowagiac, Mich. 
SEC’Y AND MANAGER—T. G. Newman, Chicago. 





——————eowrr~ oS 


When Renewing your sub- 
scription to the BEE JOURNAL, please 
send the names of those around you who 
have bees, and we will send them free 
samplecopies. Then afterward you can 
get them as new subscribers, for which 
work we offer some excellent premiums 
in each number of the JouRNAL. While 
thus helping yourselves, you will also be 
helping others. Why not begin now ? 





The Golden-Rod Torches. 


Spring is the morning of the year, 
And.summer is the noontide bright ; 
The autumn is the evening clear 
That comes before the winter's night. 


And in the evening everywhere 
Along the roadsides, up and down, 
I see the golden torches flare 
Like lighted street-lamps in the town. 


I think the butterfly and bee, 

From distant meadows coming back, 
Are quite contented when they’see 

These lamps along the homeward track. 


But those who stay too late get lost ; 
For when the darkness falls about, 
Down every lighted street the Frost 
Will go and put the torches out ! 
—Independent. 





Fall and Winter Feeding. — Many 
of our new readers will soon be in- 
quiring as to the best methods of 
feeding bees in the fall and winter, 
hence we take the following from the 
October Review, written by Mr. M. E. 
Hastings, of New York: 


I belief that the best method of feed- 
ing for winter is to give frames of honey, 
but in running for comb honey there are 
not many colonies that have frames of 
honey to spare after the season is over. 
It is necessary every fall for me to feed, 
as there are not enough fall flowers in 
this locality for bees to gather sufficient 
honey for winter. 


I used to run several colonies entirely 
for honey in the frames to give to those 
that were short, but abandoned the idea 
some years since, for the reason that 
the amount realized for the comb honey 
from those same colonies, should they 
be put on frames, would leave a good 
balance to the *redit in the difference in 
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the price of comb honey and the sugar 
syrup fed back in the fall. 

The question now at issue is What 
style of feeder and feeding is best to use 
for the desired result, that of having 
strong colonies ready to harvest the 
honey crep? The one that I have used 
for six or seven years is the ‘* Perfection 
Feeder.” For an all-purpose feeder it 
cannot be excelled. It can be used the 
year round, winter and summer. My 
bees were fed in December, 1891, and 
wintered 0. K. Out of 45 colonies the 
loss was only three. With any other 
feeder it could not very well have been 
done at that time, as the thermometer 
several times reached zero and below it. 

It can be used in zero weather or 
lower, in-doors or out-of-doors, as 
the syrup is directly over the cluster, 
and the bees do not leave the hive to 
getit. The heat rising from the cluster 
against the cloth on the bottom of the 
feeder allows the honey to flow freely. 
If I want to feed up quickly, I put on 
two or three feeders at a time, and reg- 





The Perfection Bee-Feeder. 


ulate the flow as fast as they éan take 
it. It can be refilled without disturbing 
the bees, or removing the feeder. 

For spring feeding it is just the thing, 
and can be used as before stated during 
cool weather, there being no possible 
danger from robbers, as the honey .is 
directly over the cluster, and there is no 
scent outside of the hive to guide them. 

For stimulating brood rearing it is 
perfection itself, as the flow can be reg- 
ulated to any desired amount just 
enough to keep the queen laying until 
the principal harvest is ready. I bave 
practiced stimulating for some years, 
and it has paid me well. 





The Habit of Observation.—This is a 
habit that will pay to carefully culti- 
vate. Hon. Eugene Secor, of Forest 
City, Iowa, writes thus upon this subject 
in a recent number of Gleanings : 


Isn’t it strange that so many people 
go through this world without observing 





the little things about them? Farmers, 
especially, fail to notice many interest- 
ing things in nature with which they 
constantly come in contact. I have 
talked with many farmers about the 
fertilization of flowers by bees or bum- 
ble-bees, and I do not now remember 
one who had any idea that they were in- 
debted to the honey-gathering insects 
for the complete fertilization of the 
clovers. Although constantly in the 
fields, and, may be, aware that bumble- 
bees visit their red clover, they had not 
given them any credit for the work done 
in insuring acrop of seed. The nests, 
perhaps, are destroyed on sight. I ven- 
ture the assertion, that nine out of ten 
farmers, fail to give bees any credit for 
their valuable aid to agriculture. They 
have been reared in the midst of the 
most wonderful exhibitions of divine 
wisdom and beneficence with the faculty 
of observation as blind as a bat. 

There is one argument in favor of bee- 
keeping that ought not to be lost sight 
of—it trains the mind to observe. If he 
would make a success, the bee-keeper 
must train this faculty. If education 
consists in storing the mind with facts, 
and if observation leads one to investi- 
gate, prove and apply, it is as good as a 
school so far as it goes. This is probably 
the reason that a successful bee-keeper 
is above the average in intelligence. He 
has learned to observe, and hence is 
continually gathering new facts and 
adding to his store of knowledge. 

If a person does not know the average 
season for white clover and linden to 
bloom, he is not likely to know when to 
put on supers, or to be on the lookout 
for swarms; and if he does not know 
the source from whence comes this 
honey, he is likely to put on supers until 
frost comes. It sounds odd enough to 
charge bee-keepers with such a lack of 
bee-lore ; but I know of persons who are 
as ignorant of essentials as that. It is 
not necessary to add that such persons 
never study books or papers on the sub- 
ject, and that they never succeed. 

But study all we may, and read a!) we 
may, we need to cultivate the faculty of 
observation. There are always some 
problems in apiculture which cannot be 
solved by a general rule. Each one 
must work it out for himself amidst his 
own environments. 





There is Not One Person 
but what can secure at least one new 
subscriber to the BEE JOURNAL, and get 
the splendid Premium offered on page 
647. Try it. 





—— 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Bee Journal is sent to subscribers 
until an order is received by the publishers for 
its discontinuance, and all arrearages are paid. 


A Sample Copy of the Bez JOURNAL will 
be sent FREE upon application. 


How to Send Money.—Rewmit by Express, 
Post-Office Money Order, or Bank Draft on New 
York or Chicago. If none of these can be had, 
Register your Letter, affixing Stamps both for 
postage and registry, and take a receipt for it. 

oney sent thus, IS AT OUR RISK; otherwise 
it is not. Do not send Checks on Local Banks— 
we have to pay 25 cents each, toget them cashed. 


Never Send Silver in letters, It will 
wear holes in the envelope, or may be stolen. 


Make all Money Orders Payable at 
Chicago, I1l.—not at any sub-station of Chicago. 


Postage Stampsof any denomination may 
be sent for any fraction of a dollar; or where 
Money Orders cannot be obtained, stamps for 
any amount may be sent. 


Subscription Credits.—The receipt for 
money sent us will be given on the address-label 
of ver poner. The subscription is paid to the 
ENDO E MONTH indicated. 

Oo not Write anything for publication on 
the same sheet of paper with business matters, 
unless it can be torn apart without interfering 
with either part of the letter. 


Emerson Binders, made especially for 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, are convenient 
for preserving each weekly Number, as fast as 
received. They will be sent, post-paid, for 50 cts. 
each. They cannot be sent by mail to Canad 

Lost Numbers.—We carefully mail the 

BEE JOURNAL to every subscriber, but should 
any be lost in the mails, we will replace them if 
notified before all the edition is exhausted. 

Always State the Post-Office to which 

your paper is addressed, when writing to us. 








Special Notices. 7 


The Date on the wrapper-label of this 
paper indicates the end of the month to 
which you have paid for the JOURNAL. 
If that is past, please send us one dollar 


to pay for another year. This shows 
that Mr. Porter has paid his subscrip- 
tion to the end of next December : 


Wallace Porter Dec92 
Suffield, Portage co, Ohio 





Convention Notices. 


IOW A.—The Eastern Iowa Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation will meet at Maquoketa, Iowa, in 
the City Hall,on Dec. 14th and 15th, 1892. 
All are invited. FRANK COVERDALBE, Sec. 

Welton, lowa. 


NEW YORK.—The next meeting of the Alle- 
gany County Bee-Kee ’ Association will be 

eld at Mrs. H. Green's, in Angee N. Y., at 
2 p.m. on Monday, Nov. 28, 1892. All bee- 
keepers are invited to attend. 

Friendship, N. Y. H. L. Dwiaeut, Sec. 


NORTH CAROLINA.—The Carolina Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will hold its third an- 
nual session at the Court House in Charlotte, 
N.C., on Dee. 1, 1892. A 1 attendance is 
especially desired, and all those interested in 
bee-culture will have a hearty welcome. 

Steel Creek, N. C. A. L. BEACH, Sec. 


MISSOURI.—The 7th semi-annual conven- 
tion of the Missouri State Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation, will be held at the Court House in 
Independence, Mo.,on November 17, 18, and 
19, 18¥2. An Interesting and well-arranged 
programme has been prepared, and we extend 
a cordial invitation to all bee-keepers to meet 
with us in this very a em convention, 

W.S. DORN BLASER, Sec. 

Higginsville, Mo. 


WISCONSIN.—The Southwestern Wisconsin 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will hold its next 
annual meeting as Boscobel, Grant Co., Wis., 
on Jan. 13 and 14, 1893. All members of the 
Association are requested to be present as the 
following officers are to be elected; President, 
Vice-President, Secretary. Assistant Sec., and 
Treasurer. Blank Reports will be sent each 
member, for the year 1892, with instructions. 
A cordial invitation is extended to all bee- 
keepers, and especially to those that would 
like to join with us. Each member will be no- 
tified at least one month before the meeting. 

Boscobel, Wis. EDWIN PIKE, Pres. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will hold its annual Convention 
in Washington, D. C., near the end of this 
year. The exact date cannot yet be given. 
Mr. Frank Benton is keeping close watch, and 
others are watching for him, to learn when 
some uther Society will meet in Washington, 
so that the North American may meet in con- 
junction with it and thus secure reduced 
railroad rates. The Secretary is at work 
arranging a pro mme, and as soon as the 
exact date for holding the Convention can be 
given, the announcement will be made. 

Flint, Mich. W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Sec. 





Fifty-T wo numbers of the BEE 
JOURNAL for $1.00! Where can you 
find a cheaper, yet more valuable, vol- 
ume of over 1,600 pages of bee-litera- 
ture for that amount of money? You 
oan’t afford to do without it if you care 
anything for bees. It is worth two cents 
a week just to get a look at its ‘‘ cheer- 
ing face.” 


Be Sure to read offer on page 611. 
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Honey & Beeswax Market Quotations. 


e following Quotations, are for Saturday, 
November 5th, 1892 : 


CHICAGO, [11u.—Demand for comb honey is 

quite good, and choice lots bring 18c., others 
fa proportion. Extracted, 6@9c,, according 
to what it is—sales aw at 8@9c. 

Beeswax—23@25c R. A. B. 


CHICAGO, ILLs.—Good demand for fancy 
white comb, 18@19c.; No. 2, 15@16c.; No 
13@14c. Buckwheat, 12@130. Faney white 
extracted, 9c.; amber, 74%@8c.: dark. 7c. 
Beeswax—23@25 Cc. J.A.L. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo.—Receipts and stocks 
vaez light. demand good. We quote: No. 1 
white 1-lbs. 16@17c.; No. 2, 14@15c.; No. 1 
amber 1-lbs. 15c.; No. 2 amber, 10@12c. Ex- 
tracted, white. 7@7Ke.; amber, 5@6. 

Beeswax—20@23c. C.-M. C. C. 


CINCINNATI, On10.—Demand good for all 
kinds of extracted honey at 54%@8c., accord- 
ing to quality. Arrivals not equal to “demand. 

We dare not solicit new trade. Comb honey 
is scarce, at 15@16c. for best white. 

Beeswax—Demand fair, at 20@25c. for go 
to choice yellow. Supply good. C. F. M. & 8. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALi¥F.—Choice extracted 
is —— at 7@7 \%c., and demand heavier than 
suppl y; Choice comb is not scarce at 10@12c., 
according to — uality, 1-lbs. Beeswax is neg- 
lected at 22@23 . L. & 8. 

BOSTON, MAss. — Supely is very light. We 
are he White i-lbs. at 18@19c. Ex- 
tracted, 7@9c. B. & R. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo.—Demand good, supe 
very light. White 1-lbs.,16c. Extrac rA 
7c. New crop is arriving and is very fine. No 
Beeswax on the market. H. & B. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Market and 
new crop is arriving, but mostly dark is being 
marketed. Fancy white clover 1-lbs. sell fast 
at 18c.; 2-lbs. 16@17c. Buckwheat, comb, 13 
@14c. "Extracted, in barrels, 7@8e.: in 5 or 
10 lb. kegs., 9@10e. J.A.8. &C. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—No. 1 white 1-lbs., 
18¢.; No. 2,16@17c. No. 1 dark 1-lbs., 13@14 
cts.; ” No. 2,12%c. Old honey 2c. to 3c. per lb. 
lower. New extracted (not candied), white, 
8@9c.; dark, 6@7c. Old extracted ey oe 
slow sale at 2 to 3c. lower per lb. 8. & E. 


NEW YORK, Y.—Comb is arriving free- 
ly, and demand Me ood. Fancy white 1-lbs. 
15@17c.; 2-lbs. 13@14c. Fair white 1-lbs., 
13@14¢c.; 2-lbs.12c. Buchwheat 1-lbs. 11@12 
2-lbs. 10¢. Extracted—clover, basswood, and 
orange bloom, 74@8c. “eee, Cee a 
gallon. Beeswax—26@27c H. B. & 8. 


ALBANY, N. ¥Y.—Honey more plenty and 
market some ine on all grades except white 
comb, which sells at 15@17c.; mixed. 13@14c 
dark, 10@lic. Extracted, white, 74%@s8c.; 
amber, 7@7%c.; dark, 64%@7c. 

Beeswax, 27@28c. H. R. W. 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Demand is moderate, 


and supply reduced, with no more glassed 1- D 


nor paper cartons, 1-h. We quote: Comb 
1-b, 14@15c. Extracted— Basswood, 74@7%e} 
buckwheat, 5%@6%; Mangrove, 68@75e per 
gal. Good demand for dark extracted honey. 
Beeswax, in fair supply, with nell demand, 
at 26@27c. F. G. 8. & C. 





List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers, 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, fils. 
R, A. BURNETT, 161 South Water Street. 
J. A. LAMON, 44 & 46 South Water Street 


New York, N. ¥. 


F. I. Sace & Son, 183 Reade Street. 
HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN, 
28 & 30 West Broadway 


San Francisco, Calif. 
ScHAcHT, LEMCKE & SterneR, 10 Drumm 8t. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
STEWART & ELLIOTT, 22 Bridge Square. 
J. A. SHea & Co., 14 &€ 16 Hennepin Avenue. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 Walnut Street. 
CLEMOMS-MASON CoM. Co., 521 Walnut 8t. 


Albany, N. Y. 
H. R. WRIGHT, 326 & 328 Broadway. 


Hamilton, lls. 
CHAs. DADANT & Son, 


Cincinnati Ohio. 
C. F. Muts & Son, cor. Freeman & Central avs. 








~~ 


Your Neighbor Bee-Keeper 
—have you asked him or | to subscribe 
for the Ber JouRNAL? Only $1.00 will 
pay for it regularly to new subscribers 
from now to Jan. 1, 1894! And, be- 
sides, you can have Doolittle’s book on 
**Queen-Rearing” as a premium, for 
sending us one new subscriber. Don’t 
neglect your neighbor ! 
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‘Wants or Exchanges. 


PRA PRA IAPS AISA ISOS ISL SPF SLE ET SEIN MIN 


Under this heading, Notices of 5 lines, or 
less, will be inserted at 10 cemts per line, 
for each insertion, when specially ordered 
into this Department. If over 5 lines, the 
additional eae. will cost 20 cents each. 


ANTED- _ anni hand Printing 1 Sasi 
size 8x12, or near this size. Describe it 
and give price. J. F. MICHAEL, 
20Al1t German, Darke Co., Ohio. 





ANTED.—We want a printing press, and 
will trade Dov. ve for same. Let us 
hear from you. VERING BROS., 
18Atf Wiota, Cass Co., ‘lowa. 


O EXCHANGE—Pure Tested Young Ital- 
ians,3to5 bands, 50 cents to $1.00—for 
cash, wax or offers. F. C. MORROW, 
6Atf Wallaceburg, Arkansas 








OR SALE OR EXCHANGE.—100 colonies 
of Italian Beesin 7 and 8 frame Lang- 
stroth Hives. They have lots of honey for 
winter, and are in fine condition. 
Address, J. A. KELLER, 
20A2t Hammond, Lake Co., Ind, 
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_ Advertisements. ) 


NICE, UNTESTED 


ITALIAN QUEENS, 


RO now till December 15th, $1.00 each. 

I can mail Queens anywhere in the United 
States till Christmas, if purchasers will meet 
them at the post-office and take care of them. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guranteed. 
Money Order office. Greenville, Tex. 

MRS. JENNIE ATCHLEY, 
10Atf FLOYD. Hunt Co.. TEXAS. 


eee HONEY KEGS. 


These Kegs are made for 
Extracted Honey, need no 
—- but should be well 
scalded with boiling water 
before using—not soaked. 
5 gallon, holds 50 tbs. 40c. 
Wooden Bungs, 1 cent each. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN 
199, 201, 203 East Randolph 8t., CHICAGO, ILLS. 





PATENTS! 


A TENTS, Caveats, and Trade-Marks pro- 
cured, Rejected Applications Revived and 
Prosecuted. All business before the U. 8. 
Patent Office promptly attended to ag mod. 
erate fees, and no charge made See orbe 
is secured. Send for ** NTOR’S oe ” 


lene scans” H. HOUG 
31Ctf ASHINGTON, D.C. 


daendasidilliieoetand as dered, 





Established in 1889. 


Der Gefluegel-Zuechter 


Ts the only German Poultry Journal devo- 
ted entirely to Poultry and Bees, published 
monthly inthe U.8. It has acireulation all 
over the United States, Canada and Germany, 
and advertisers will find it to their advantage 
to place a part of their advertisements there- 
in. Advertising rates sent on application. 


Subscription Price only 50¢ a Year. 


Send for Free Sample Copy. Write to-day. 
HENRY E. VOIGT, 
Editor and Publisher, 
20Ctf WAUSAU, WIS. 





PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


HAS NO SAG IN BROOD FRAMES. 


THIN FLAT BOTTOM FOUNDATION 


Has no Fish-bone in Surplus Honey. 


Being the cleanest is usually worked 
the quickest of any Foundation made 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 


Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Montgomery Oo., N. ¥. 





HATCH CHICKENS BY STEAM 
WITH THE IMPROVED 
EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR. 


cessful 
SIMPLE, PERFEC 
“an LP-REGULA Tie. 


Lowest priced fertile any other Incubator. 
First class Send 6c. - iba, Catalog. 
atcher made. 


Cire 
GEO.H. STAHL, Pat. & Sole Mir. Quincy, fll. 
20C6t Mention the American Bee Journal. 














THE IMPROVED 


Branson Knitter 


For Family and Manufacturers Use 
PRICE $25. 
Known throughout America and 

Europe as the simplest and 


Best Knitting Machine 


EVER MADE. 

Makes seamless hose, clonble 
heel and toe, runs by hand or 
power. Capacity 6 to 8 doz. pairs of 
— per day. A child can ure it. For 
artes address JAMES L. 
SON & BKO., 312 Cen- 

tral Union Blk., Chicago, Li. 





7 Biche Machinery, 


Free. ‘Address, W. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
45Ctf No. 995 Ruby 8t.. Rockford, Ll. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


JAS. FORNCROOK & CO. 


WILL FURNISH YOU 


The “Boss” One-Piece Section 


Ae Cheap es the Cheapest, 
and the Best in the market. 


Also DOVETAILED HIVES 
and other SUPPLIES. 


@” Write for Price-List. a3 


WATERTOWN, WIS., Jan. 1, 1892. 1Ctf 
Mention the American Bee Journa. 


Hatch whickens by Steam. 
IMPROVED D EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 
M. Fhousande in 


seats ale oa 


ae ees 











fend 6e, for Bus 





